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JESUS AS AN ORGANIZER OF MEN. 



By Professor Walter Rauschenbusch, 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 



At first blush the most striking thing about the theme is 
that so little can be said about it. When we think of Jesus as 
an example, as a teacher, as a unique personality, a number of 
facts come trooping through the avenues of our mind to offer 
their contribution to such a subject. But what did Jesus organize ? 
What institutions did he found ? Is it not precisely one of the 
remarkable things about his work that he did so little of either ? 
How incongruous to think of Jesus imposing a constitution and 
by-laws on the apostolic college and appointing Peter as presi- 
dent and Judas as financial secretary ! So careful of the spirit ; 
so careless of forms ; an itinerant preacher, scattering the seeds 
of truth and passing on — is not this the impression we have of 
him ? A friend once remarked that the question of the Samari- 
tan woman was a very justifiable one : " Art thou greater than 
our father Jacob, who gave us this well ? " Jacob had founded 
an institution, one of the most important and beneficent possible 
in that climate ; he had dug a well, where generations had 
slaked their thirst. Could the propagator of ideas do as solid 
service as that ? 

On the other hand, when we consider the historical effects of 
Christ's life, we are struck by the tremendous impulse to organ- 
ization which inheres in the Christian movement. The progress 
of Christianity has been like the growth of the chambered 
nautilus, ever building more spacious mansions for the soul of 
humanity. Immediately after Christ's departure the church 
began to take shape and to give shape. It resisted successfully 
and almost with ease the violent shocks of external hostility and 
survived the more perilous convulsions of internal dissensions. 
It built up an organization, closely articulated, huge, magnificent, 
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aiming to embrace within it all the kingdoms of the world and 
all the relations ot men ; an edifice so colossal that it cast a 
spell upon the nations for centuries, and inspires with awe today 
all who really measure its gigantic fragments. The Reformation, 
while it disrupted the outward unity of the great organization, 
only demonstrated the more the creative energy and versatility 
of the organizing impulse of Christianity. How prolific in new 
organizations has been the Christian life of our own century ! 
Think of the foreign missionary work with its far-reaching 
agencies, sending around the globe the thrills of sympathy and 
helpfulness which usually, like gravitation, decrease as the square 
of the distance increases. Think of the societies for the dis- 
tribution of the Bible and of Christian literature ; the educa- 
tional organizations and institutions ; the organized expressions 
of Christian beneficence and charity ; the Sunday school for the 
Christian nurture of children ; the young people's societies for 
the training of riper youth. Anyone who is at all acquainted 
with the larger work of the Christian church can carry on the 
catalogue almost indefinitely. And most of these things are the 
contributions of the last two or three generations to the organiza- 
tion of Christianity. Much of what former generations have 
organized has become so completely a part of our social life 
that we hardly remember it ever had to be created. Certainly, 
if the vitality of any social force can be measured by the mani- 
foldness of the organizations expressing it and the ease of pro- 
ducing them, Christianity has not spent itself. 

It may justly be objected that this faculty of organizing is 
not wholly due to Christianity, but in part also to the peculiar 
genius of the Germanic nations, which are its chief bearers. But 
after all proper allowance has been made for that, impartial 
students of the history of society will, I think, agree that Chris- 
tianity has everywhere carried with it a powerful social force, 
and that, in the measure in which this was set free, it not only 
acted as a ferment, but tended to create new forms of society 
and permanent institutions. 

Now, would it not be strange if such an effect were wholly 
alien to Him who originated this force and whose spirit is still 
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its guide and renewer ? Was Christ unaware of the social forces 
he set in motion ? Or was he indifferent or hostile to organiza- 
tion ? Did he make no attempt consciously to coordinate social 
units and to utilize the power of combination ? 

Organization is the process of creating a social organism. 
It consists of giving formal recognition to social relations already 
existing, and giving increased strength and durability by the 
recognition, or of creating new relations. Wherever isolated 
units are incorporated into a larger whole and are brought into 
stable relations of mutual service and common effectiveness, 
organization is going on, whether there is any voting and elec- 
tion of officers or not. 

Jesus did create a social organism. It was small in size, but 
germs are measured not by size, but by their potential energy. 
An acorn is small, but there is an oak inside of it. The society 
created by Jesus had in it a power of expansion capable of over- 
running the boundaries of nations, and a capacity for endurance 
outlasting empires. He deliberately created it. It was a bold 
stroke when he detached the apostles from their occupations, 
and even from their families, and attached them to himself. It 
is a very different thing to invite men into an organization that 
will leave them securely in their homes and simply exact a 
modicum of activity or sacrifice from them, and, on the other 
hand, to claim them entirely. Christ's action showed not only 
the self-confidence, but also the commanding will, of a great 
leader. We may presume that their selection also proved his 
practical sagacity and knowledge of men, which was so marked 
a quality in him. We do not know enough about the later 
activity of the Twelve to judge. It mav well be that some of 
them were comparatively insignificant men, who relapsed into 
obscurity. But we can at least remember this in their favor, 
that in spite of hopes frustrated and bitter disenchantment, in 
the face of the hot antagonism of those whom from their child- 
hood they had been taught to revere as their spiritual guides 
and superiors, they stood firmly by Jesus. The strange thing is, 
not that one betrayed him, but that eleven were faithful. It 
speaks well for the judgment of the leader who picked them, 
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and for the strength of the ties with which he bound them 
together. 

In time the little group became differentiated. Certain men 
began to stand out by qualities which Jesus formulated in names 
that he applied to them. A kind of leadership was accorded 
to Peter. The common purse was managed by Judas, probably 
by virtue of the ability which afterward led him astray. A com- 
mon thinking and feeling grew up. The great confession of 
Peter was so important because it expressed boldly the collect- 
ive conviction of the Twelve. After the rude shock of Christ's 
death they promptly got together. They felt their common 
life. The church, too, expressed its sense of their organic unity 
by calling them " the Twelve " long after they were no longer 
twelve in number. 

It was true organizing tact that Jesus did not content himself 
with scattered adherents and occasional influences, but gathered 
this definite group about him to serve as a nucleus for the col- 
lective life. But the society organized by Jesus was larger than 
the apostolic company. Luke tells of a wider circle of seventy 
who were fit to be sent out for work. Immediately after Christ's 
departure we find 120 together. Paul has an important notice 
of five hundred brethren to whom Jesus appeared at one time. 
How did they gather ? Could they have been summoned to 
meet if there had not been some acquaintance and fellowship 
among the scattered disciples as such ? The women were not 
counted among the twelve, nor among the seventy, though some 
of them traveled with the apostles and furnished part of the 
support. And women count for something in an organization, 
even when they are not formally counted in. 

There are two items of information that possibly give a trace 
of the widespread connections maintained by Jesus as the center 
of an organization. Before the triumphal entry he sent two 
disciples for a colt which they would find tied in a certain place, 
and he gave them a kind of watchword which would secure the 
ready loan of the beast. Again, on the afternoon of the last day 
he sent Peter and John with orders to find a man with a water- 
jar at the entrance of the city and to follow him. Here, too, he 
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gave a definite formula which they were to repeat to the owner 
of the house to which he would lead them, and that would 
secure for them a room all prepared for the meal. It is possible 
to explain these two incidents on the score of the absolute fore- 
knowledge of Jesus and by a miraculous influence which made 
these men willing to yield up their donkeys and houses to a 
stranger ; but the simpler explanation is that it was a precon- 
certed arrangement with men whom Jesus knew as trustworthy 
and ready to serve him, but whom even the disciples did not 
know. In securing a place for a last undisturbed meeting of the 
disciples this was an excellent plan for throwing Judas off the 
scent, for, even if he asked the two messengers, they could not 
tell him where they were to meet that evening. If this interpre- 
tation is correct, it gives us a glimpse of the larger circle and 
a very interesting insight into the minor methods employed 
by Jesus and into his attention to details. We must bear in 
mind that the oral tradition would naturally preserve mainly 
such events as were connected with the apostles, for they were 
the chief feeders of the tradition. On the other hand, the great 
number of lesser disciples would fade from view like the details 
in an old painting which is growing dark with age. 

Jesus showed the high character of his organizing work by 
the attention which he gave to the education of his followers. 
As Bengel says: "The apostles were a traveling college." Just 
as Socrates walked about Athens with his pupils, discussing 
whatever he ran against, so Jesus went about Galilee, saying 
and doing what God's opportunities called for. And in this 
work he consciously drew them out. He opened the inner 
meaning of incidents to them ; he discussed taxation with Peter; 
he had them organize the hungry multitude into squads and feed 
them. The patience with which he developed their rudimentary 
spiritual understanding shows the true leader of men. The 
small leader always puts his trust in machinery and manipula- 
tion, and is disconcerted and amazed when some great idea 
sweeps the board clean of him and his plans. The great leader 
knows the power of ideas ; he knows that all enduring social 
structures will have to be reared on that impalpable foundation 
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of the spirit. Jesus turned his back on the Jewish Messianic 
revolt, partly because it planned to use the hiltless sword of 
violence ; but partly, too, because he saw that nothing new could 
be produced by merely stirring the old potsherds with an iron 
rod. They wanted the new body of a great national life, but 
they had no new soul to breathe into it. Jesus brought the 
new spirit with him and patiently instilled it into a small group, 
knowing that it would spread. He consciously adopted in his 
methods of propaganda the laws of organic growth which he 
formulated in the parables in opposition to the thunderclap 
theories of his millennarian contemporaries. 

It was probably part of the educational plan of Jesus that he 
sent the apostles out for a brief missionary campaign. Docendo 
discimus. It compelled them to pass from thought to action ; it 
translated them from the passive to the active. The address 
with which he sent them out has probably been expanded by 
the insertion of sayings spoken on other occasions, but we have 
the substance of it in Matth. 10:5-16. An analysis of these 
instructions throws light on his organizing sagacity. (1) He 
wisely limited the scope of their activity to Jewish territory, 
thus keeping them on familiar ground and in their accustomed 
religious atmosphere. (2) He gave them a motto, a cry, brief, 
direct, earnest: "The kingdom of heaven is at hand." (3) He 
bade them not only talk, but act. (4) He took precautions lest 
their motives become debased by forbidding them to accept any 
pecuniary reward. They were to take nothing ; they were even 
to have nothing, except the absolutely needful. (5) They were 
to live on the territory of their operations, expecting food from 
those whom they fed. No anxious commissariat to impede this 
flying column. (6) They were to look up the worthiest house- 
hold in every village and enter into friendly relations with it, if 
possible. Thus their influence would not be restricted to formal 
public addresses, but would work quietly along the lines of per- 
sonal intercourse and friendship. The influence possessed by the 
family of their host would in a measure be put at their disposal 
as a moral capital with which they could begin. (7^ If they 
were not received, they were to pronounce judgment and dis- 
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claim responsibility by shaking the dust from their feet, an act 
which could not fail to overcome the disheartenment of failure, 
and renew their consciousness of authority. Do not these 

■J 

instructions, in mapping out the lines of their conduct, testify 
to his knowledge of the practical workings of human life, and is 
not this organizing work ? 

This is especially true of his arrangement that they were to 
go two by two. For raw and untried men nothing would be so 
helpful to keep up their courage and purpose and to balance 
their wisdom. A solitary man, watched only by his own con- 
science, will permit himself sloth and cowardice, which even a 
single companion, to whom he is united in the consciousness of 
a high aim, will not permit. The bracing effects of such com- 
panionship is especially valuable when a man faces hostility. 
If a man has ever preached unpalatable truth to a critical audi- 
ence, he will remember how it stiffened his back to have on the 
platform even a single man who believed in the same truth. 
Possibly it may be a trace of the effectiveness of this simple 
organization that in the lists of the Twelve an arrangement by 
couples is still discernible, so that perhaps this first common 
work created ties between the men, so lasting that the memory 
of them was perpetuated in tradition. 

One of Christ's qualities of leadership is found in his com- 
bination of progress with conservatism, of daring innovation and 
reconstruction with loving preservation of the past. He felt the 
insufficiency of the existing moral law, yet he denied any 
destructive purpose. He expected the abolition of the temple 
worship and of religious ceremonial, yet he did not bid men 
cease from them. His remark about the law of divorce and the 
accommodation of the ideally right to the practical possibilities 
of the age shows the kind of historical sense which comes to 
men of ideal aspirations only through the experiences of practi- 
cal leadership. Schaffle says: "An idealist who is thousands of 
years ahead of his times cannot carry the people with him. 
There is a limit to the elasticity of social conditions at any given 
time, and the idealism of that time cannot stretch them at will." ' 

1 Ban und Leben des socialen Korpers, Vol. I, p. 603. 
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But in Christ we have an idealism so far ahead of his time 
that it is still unexhausted, and in some respects is only now 
beginning to be understood. Yet he was an efficient leader and 
brought motives to bear on men which moved and mastered 
them. 

For one thing, he did not offer exclusively spiritual motives 
or demand absolute unselfishness. He did demand that a 
man sink his personality in the work for the kingdom, but he 
promised that in the attainment of that aim the full satisfaction 
of our personal life would be included. He demanded that, if 
necessary, a man forsake father and brother and home, but he 
promised a hundredfold compensation in the love of the Chris- 
tian community. 

He combines the inward and outward in a larger harmony. 
The two most characteristic features of the apostolic church 
were the interchange of spiritual gifts, and the common meal. 
The spiritual koi?wnia alone would have made it merely a new 
religion ; the double fellowship made it a new society, which is 
more. But this double fellowship was part of their inheritance 
from Jesus. "The son of man came eating and drinking," was 
his own characterization of his life as distinguished from John's. 
Some called him a glutton and wine-bibber. The Pharisees and 
the disciples of John were puzzled by the fact that he and his 
disciples did not fast. Jesus replied that fasting would not be 
consonant with the spirit prevailing in the company ; the time 
might come when fasting would fitly express their dejection ; 
but as yet the bridegroom was with them, and they kept the 
marriage feast. This characterizes the joyous feeling that 
prevailed with them, and this feeling was connected with their 
common meals. After his resurrection he was recognized when 
he broke the bread. He had done it so often that his manner 
in that was unmistakable. In John's account of the manifesta- 
tion by the sea there is another mention of a meal and an invi- 
tation to it. When he spoke of the kingdom in its fulfilment, 
he pictured it as a sitting at meat with the patriarchs. His last 
meeting with the disciples was about the table, and there, too, he 
spoke of drinking the fruit of the vine anew with them in the 
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Father's kingdom. All this is of great importance in determin- 
ing what kind of life Christ came to establish on earth ; it is also 
important in tracing the means by which he bound the disciples 
to himself and to one another. 

The institution of the ordinances is another illustration of 
this combination of the inward and outward in which his organ- 
izing ability is revealed. The new worship was to be spiritual, 
not bound to place or form, but dependent only on the spirit of 
the worshiper. Yet he instituted two forms, the one marking 
the entrance into the new fellowship, the other the continuance 
in it, each setting forth in impressive symbolism the essential 
quality of the act or condition demanded. Yet each of the two 
acts is extremely simple, constructed of the plainest elements. 
The fact that one who lived the untrammeled life of the spirit 
himself should institute any forms at all, and the fact that these 
forms are so few, so simple, so natural, and so expressive, are 
also evidences of his knowledge of human nature and of his 
ability to give form and body to spiritual forces. 

Jesus was in truth an organizer of men. He knew human 
nature and met its needs. He knew individual men in their 
actual faultiness and possible strength. He had faith in them ; 
he put love into them ; and he got the best out of them that was 
in them. He had a great ideal, the sublimest and most com- 
prehensive possible to man- — the kingdom of God. By the 
power of ideas, by the realizing force of faith, and by the 
authority of his personality he made that ideal a living energy 
in the midst of our sordid earthly materialism. He consciously 
drew men together, patiently developed homogeneity of thought 
and feeling, created a collective consciousness, united them in 
obedience to a common conception of righteousness and in a 
common love of the brethren, and so called into life a new social 
organism, with a passionate heart-beat that was heard by God 
and was to be heard by humanity. That organism proved its 
strength by outliving the severest shock, when he was cut off 
from it. It has since developed in ways undreamed of by its 
enemies and by its friends. Its life grows richer, more exten 
sive, more many-sided as the long century-days of humanity go 
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by, But all this life was in the germ, in the organism which he 
created, and to the great Initiator we render homage. It may 
be that in the days to come men will look back on much of the 
organizing work of which our age is proud, and recognize that 
it was not organizing, but disorganizing, a selfish misuse of social 
laws and forces destructive to the true social life, and that only 
the spirit of love which he brought has truly organized, working 
in patient agony and endless travail toward the true unity of the 
race, toward the creation of an organon for the will of God. 



